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to these better influences." 

The belief in a literal place of torment has nearly melted away; 
and instead of the direful results predicted, we have a higher and 
truer standard of manhood and womanhood. People do not care to 
go to the bad when they find they can as well as not. Individuals 
are unconscious of their own motives in doing good. While acting 
out their natures according to their surroundings and conditions, 
they still believe they are being kept in the right path by some 
outside power, some restraint thrown around them by church or 
state. So the objector believes that with the right to rebel and 
secede, sacred to him, he would forever be rebelling and seceding, 
thereby creating constant confusion and turmoil. 

Is it probable that he would, merely for the reason that he could 
do so? Men are to a great extent creatures of habit, and grow to 
love associations; under reasonably good conditions, he would 
remain where he commences, if he wished to, and, if he did not, 
who has any natural right to force him into relations distasteful to 
him? Under the present order of affairs, persons do unite with 
societies and remain good, disinterested members for life, where 
the right to retire is always conceded. 

What we anarchists contend for is a larger opportunity to devel- 
op the units in society, that mankind may possess the right as a 
sound being to develop that which is broadest, noblest, highest and 
best, unhandicapped by any centralized authority, where he shall 
have to wait for his permits to be signed, sealed, approved and 
handed down to him before he can engage in the active pursuits of 
life with his fellow beings. We know that after all, as we grow 
more enlightened under this larger liberty, we will grow to care 
less and less for that exact distribution of material wealth, which, 
on our greed-nmtuwd senses, seems now so impossible to think 
upon careless! v rhe man and woman of loftier intellects, in the 
present, think not so much of the riches to be gained by their 
efforts as of the good they can do for their fellow creatures. 

There is an innate spring of healthy action in every human being 
who has not been crushed and pinched by poverty and drudgery 
from before his birth, that impels him onward and upward. He 
cannot be idle, if he would; it is as natural for him to develop, 
expand, and use the powers within him when not repressed, as it is 



for the rose to bloom in the sunlight and fling its fragrance on the 
passing breeze. 

The grandest works of the past were never performed for the 
sake of money. Who can measure the worth of a Shakespeare, a 
Michelangelo or Beethoven in dollars and cents? Agassiz said, "he 
had no time to make money"; there were higher and better objects 
in life than that. And so will it be when humanity is once relieved 
from the pressing fear of starvation, want, and slavery, it will be 
concerned, less and less, about the ownership of vast accumula- 
tions of wealth. Such possessions would be but an annoyance and 
trouble. When two or three or four hours a day of easy, of healthful 
labor will produce all the comforts and luxuries one can use, and 
the opportunity to labor is never denied, people will become indif- 
ferent as to who owns the wealth they do not need. 

Wealth will be below par, and it will be found that men and 
women will not accept it for pay, or be bribed by it to do what they 
would not willingly and naturally do without it. Some higher 
incentive must, and will, supersede the greed for gold. The invol- 
untary aspiration bom in man to make the most of one's self, to be 
loved and appreciated by one's fellow-beings, to "make the world 
better for having lived in it," will urge him on to nobler deeds than 
e%ef the sordid and selfish incentive of material gain has done. 

If, in the present chaotic and shameful struggle for existence, 
when organized society offers a premium on greed, cruelty, and 
deceit, men can be found who stand aloof and almost alone in their 
determination to work for good rather man gold, who suffer want 
and persecution rather than desert principle, who can bravely walk 
to the scaffold for the good they can do humanity, what may we 
expect from men when freed from the grinding necessity of selling 
the better part of themselves for bread? The terrible conditions 
under which labor is performed, the awful alternative if one does 
not prostitute talent and morals in the service of Mammon; and the 
power acquired with the wealth obtained by ever-so-unjust means, 
combine to make the conception of free and voluntary labor almost 
an impossible one. 

And yet, there are examples of this principle even now. In a 
well-bred family each person has certain duties, which are per- 
formed cheerfully, and are not measured out and paid for according 



